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Frederick William it was a duty calling for endless toil.
He struggled to check every detail of government with
his own hand, as though Prussia were a single manor
and he the squire. A French critic (Lavisse) thus por-
trays him wrestling with his ever-multiplying tasks :

"Have we not too many officials/* the King enquires.
"Could not several places be merged into one? We
must see if some of the officials cannot be put down.
Why is not the beer so good everywhere as at Potsdam ?
In order to have wool we must have sheep. Now in
Prussia there are nearly as many wolves as sheep. Quick,
let me have a minute upon the destruction of wolves.
How comes it that the salt tax has brought in less money
this year than last from the district of Halberstadt?
The number of officials has not diminished, has it ?
They must have eaten as much salt as last year. There
must therefore be fraud or waste somewhere. The
Superintendent of the Salt Department must be warned
to manage matters better than he has done of late.
Can it be that my subjects buy salt in Hanover or
Poland ? Every importer of salt must be hanged."

His violence was and still is notorious. He flung
plates at his children, caned his son in public, cud-
gelled the inhabitants of his capital, and flung the
judges down-stairs. He forced his queen, the sister
of the English King, to drink to the downfall of
England. He vilified everything French, and in-
sulted the British Ambassador so seriously that he
conceived himself bound to leave Berlin. Yet he
kept Prussia at peace steadily enough to earn for
himself the reputation of a mere bully whom the
Emperor could lead by the nose.